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$50,000 A YEAR FOR A TEACHER! 


Recent gains in professional standards for teachers provide merely a springboard 
for J. Lloyd Trump, associate secretary of the National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals. Speaking before some 8,000 teachers at the annual conference of 
the Lake Shore Division, Illinois Education Association, in the Chicago Stadium Mon- 
day, Trump stirred his audience with such recommendations as reducing the number of 
hours a teacher spends with students to 15 a week, paying top teaching specialists 
as much as $50,000 a year, and starting freshmen future teachers as classroom as- 
sistants. 





Dealing with standards for the future is a Trump specialty. He was director of 
an experimental study last year that produced Images of the Future, a provocative 
description of secondary-school organization that has become unofficially and fondly 
known as "the Trump plan."" But in this latest speech, Trump soars even beyond some 
of the most imaginative parts of his year-old "plan." 








Urging teachers to pioneer with new ideas, he said that the efforts of profes- 
sional organizations to raise standards "have taken us about as far as we can go," 
and bold, new approaches are needed. Some of those that he suggests: 





-.oFor most teachers, the number of hours per week with students should be re- 
duced to 15. Present formulas equalize teaching loads, but teachers differ widely 
in ability, skill, interests, mental energy, and age, and an individualized approach 
to teaching load is appropriate. 





.. About two-thirds of what professional teachers now do might be done by other 
persons and by automated devices (one-third by clerks, another one-third by TV, 
teaching machines, etc.). Teachers would have time for keeping up to date, planning, 
preparing, working with students, and evaluating results. 





...-Professional teachers need work rooms which provide individual offices for 
teachers, space where groups of teachers can meet for discussion, areas for clerical 
help, space for planning and making instructional materials. 





--.-Salaries for some teachers need to be much higher than any presently advocated 
by teacher organizations. Salaries of TV teachers on regional or national hookups 
should be $50,000 a year or more. Some teachers in local schools should be making 
$20,000 or above. Trump opposes current plans for merit salary schedules, prefer- 
ring that salaries be based on different assignments. 





r-——— Separation by Sex in New Orleans Schools 





A new form of segregation will replace racial segregation in New Orleans 
. public schools next month. School Supt. James Redmond has announced that all 
racially integrated first-grade classes will be separated by sex, "on the 
playground as well as in the classroom."" He predicted that most of the school 
system might eventually be separated by sexes if the policy is continued along 
with the gradual desegregation plan adopted by the school board. New Orleans 
schools are under a federal court order to desegregate on Nov. 14. 
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Minnesota's Gov. Orville Freeman has ordered a quick survey of the fi- 
nancial condition of every school district in the state to determine 
if a proposed delay in allotting state aid funds has caused a severe 
crisis. The Minnesota School Boards Association, which has demanded a 
special December session of the legislature to deal with the problem, 
expressed appreciation for the Governor's action. Difficulty stems 
from a decision tc give Minneapolis and St. Paul (which operate on a 
calendar-year basis and cannot legally run deficits), 85 percent of 
their state aid allotments by Dec. 31, with consequent delay in pay- 
ments to other districts. 

















> The mutual construction problems and solutions of the Big Ten universities and 
the University of Chicago are being pooled in a unique study at the new University 
Facilities Research Center at Madison, Wis. W. S. Kinne, Jr., head of the research 
project, reports that in the first few months of compiling data his staff has learned 
that the biggest building activity in the next 10 years must be student housing. He 
believes that private housing in the towns where the universities are located will 
not be able to handle the 50 to 100 percent enrollment increases expected. 





> Look-what-Henry-Ford-started Department: Historians credit the auto with releasing 
some of the shackles around American social life, and the Detroit school children now 
wonder if this might not apply also to education. They will be released from school 
one afternoon to see the National Automobile Show. School Supt. Samuel Brownell, in 
announcing the holiday, said the schools “have both a privilege and a responsibility 
to spread community pride in our city." 





p> West Virginia's new $30 million fully accredited medical school recently dedi- 
cated at Morgantown is the beneficiary of an unusual form of tax support. Since 1951 
the state has levied a one-penny tax on soft drinks. All receipts from that tax go 
into a special fund which can be used only for the construction, maintenance, and 
operation of four-year schools of medicine, dentistry, and nursing. The soft drink 
tax has yielded $25 million of the initial cost of the new medical center. 





> The International Scene: After a year's study, prominent European and American 
scientists have proposed that an international institute of science and technology 
be set up in Europe "to increase the effectiveness of Western science."" Sponsored 
by the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, the committee hopes that such an institute 
would provide a center for international research and graduate training for Western 
and underdeveloped nations. Next month the United Nations Educational, Scientific 
and Cultural Organization will administer tests in 11 countries to 13-year-olds to 
determine how well they can reason. U.S. participating schools are in Hancock County, 
I1ll., Hamilton, Ohio, and Revere, Mass. 





> A Yale sociologist has found a new use for the electric typewriter--to teach two- 
and three-year-olds to read and write. Omar Khayyam (0. K.) Moore, who is testing 
his theory in a private Connecticut school this year, told a University of Minnesota 
audience that any child who has learned to speak also can learn to read and write. 
He lets the children play with a typewriter, and as words are formed, a teacher pro- 
nounces them. After a few weeks of "typewriter play" the children know all their 
letters, he said. 





> Baltimore's PTA has begun a study of how school boards in other cities function. 
The PTA wants to know the criteria for selection of board members, whether they are 
elected or appointed, and the degree of leadership they exercise in school affairs. 
Baltimore's board, appointed by the mayor, regularly meets in the late afternoon and 
had rejected a request by the PTA for a night meeting at which the board could ex- 
plain the 1961 school budget. Some PTA leaders feel that the school board is leaving 
to the PTA too much of the burden of supporting the school budget. 
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PREVIEWS OF NATIONAL MAGAZINES, TV, RADIO, AND PRESS REPORTS 





Dateline: New York, N.Y. 
October 20, 1960 


The Candidates and Our Cash 


fii Piercing the oratorical smokescreen, "CBS Reports" comes up with a big issue 

~ a week from tonight: how to handle our nation's wealth. Forthrightly titled 
"Money and the Next President," the program covers inflation, foreign business com- 
petition, and the question of "public service" spending. The guest list of eco- 
nomics experts includes J. Kenneth Galbraith (author of The Affluent Society), the 
person slated to state the case for greater federal support of education. A weighty 
topic, this, but the skillful, impartial "CBS Reports" team has a wonderful way of 
clarifying without oversimplifying. Such a program can correct many distortions 
about school aid; recommend it to community opinion-makers: 


(Thursday, Oct. 27, 8:30-9:30 p.m. E.D.T., CBS-TV) 








Terror in Room 204 


Classroom chaos in metropolitan schools, caused by disturbed and dangerous 
pupils, is described for the Ladies' Home Journal by a teacher who lived through 
it. In "Let's Make It Safe To Send Our Children to Big-City Schools," Ruth Anne 
Carew pleads for placement of such youngsters in special schools, to end disruption 
of learning for everyone else. This requires money, more careful diagnosis, and 
greater cooperation from school authorities--especially the latter, she says. Her 
story, told in chilling detail, has the ring of truth and will probably cause consider- 
able uproar. Large school systems with "clean hands" in the matter can best answer 
inquiries with testimony from teachers and principals themselves, rather than flat 
official statements; others had better be ready with a progress report. 

(November Ladies' Home Journal, on sale Oct. 27) 











Face to Face 


An American Education Week special in Parents' is "How To Make the Most of 
a School Visit." While noting that about 26 million parents will pay calls at 
schools during AEW open houses, this feature focuses on individual conferences. 
It's full of sensible suggestions for more satisfying consultations, and no wonder-- 
author is NEA special events writer Virginia Warren. Distributing copies of this 
during "Open School Week" will please parents, improve the year's conferences too. 





Other Parents’ plusses concern two very different Doctors: Dr. Conant and 
"Dr. Seuss"! Fred Hechinger, in "Dr. Conant's Prescription for Better Junior High 
Schools," reviews the report thoroughly and favorably. An interview with the author 
of the beloved Beginner Books, "Dr. Seuss Talks to Parents," shows the writer- 
illustrators solid understanding of the steps in learning reading. 


(November Parents', on sale next week) 
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Another Bow for a Trio 


ETV, M.D.'s, and I.Q.'s are the topics of three articles reprinted in the 
new Reader's Digest: 








"The Promise of Classroom Television," by RCA president John Burns, first published 
in the National Parent-Teacher, summarizes progress and future prospects. 
"Where Will Tomorrow's Doctors Come From?" is a Time reprint calling for rethinking 
of the medical-school program as regards costs, length, and facilities. 
"Meet the Collegiate Quiz Whizzes," from Television Age, praises the popular TV 

show, "G.E. College Bowl," for its stimulus to student scholarship. 
(November Reader's Digest, on sale Oct. 27) 














Engineering for Education 


A school that doesn't even exist yet-rates the cover spotlight in This Week, 
the Sunday supplement. It's called the Tower School of Tomorrow, a design com- 
missioned by the magazine itself. "Blueprint for a Wonder School" interviews the 
architect, William Brubaker, about its unusual features--individual classrooms, 
skyscraper height, elevators, etc. He points out that all the elements are being 
used separately somewhere in the U.S. now, so combining them in one school is not 
far in the future. (Oct. 23 This Week, on sale that date only) 





The Youngest Breadwinners 


The heart-rending plight of migrant children arouses Good Housekeeping to 
demand of its readers, "End Child Labor Now!" It documents the violation of current 
laws, the pressures on local school boards by powerful employers, the successful 
efforts by the farm bloc to thwart legislation. The poignant descriptions of 
youngsters doomed to illiteracy and illness should have great impact on the vocal 
GH readership. Author A. E. Farrell commends legal work by N.E.A., Y.W.C.A., the 
National Council of Churches, the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, the 
National Council of Jewish Women, and others, and tells parents how to work with 
their community's schools and churches to improve conditions. 








An often-confusing admissions procedure is clarified in a "Better Way" article, 
"Those Early-Decision Plans for Colleges." It explains the requirements, how many 
schools use the plan, the advantages and drawbacks. 

(November Good Housekeeping, on sale now) 





Put the Foot Down Right 


Teachers learn quickly--or they leave--just how to make a child take "No" for 
an answer. But much classroom trouble stems from parental reluctance or inability 
to do the same at home. So Family Circle performs real service by providing "Ten 
Ways To Say 'No' to Your Child." Writer Jean Libman Block combats parental pussy- 
footing with tested methods that convey "both love and finality." She explains 
situations that call for the Physical No, the Forced-Choice No, the Collective No, 
the No in Advance, etc. Humorous and realistic, this could spark a light-touch 
PTA round-table (but get a parent to suggest it). 

November Family Circle, on sale Oct. 20) 
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GOP DILEMMA ON PUBLIC SUPPORT OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Simmering now on the back burner (but ready to boil over in the next session of 
Congress) is the timeworn issue of whether public funds may be used to support pri- 


vate schools. A dispute over that issue killed chances for federal school support 
in the late 1940's. 





In its current phase the issue was touched off, Oct. 8, when the Republican 
nominee for Vice President, Henry Cabot Lodge, was quoted, following his appearance 
on the CBS "Face the Nation" TV program, as having said he favored federal aid for 
construction of both public and parochial schools. This version, widely published, 
proved to be incorrect. Lodge protested that his support for federal funds to aid 
private schools was limited to federal aid for such things as bus transportation and 
textbooks, that he had not said he was for federal aid for private school construc- 
tion. The transcript of the TV program bore out his contention. 





Then came Vice President Nixon, Republican nominee for President, in the current 
issue (dated yesterday) of Scholastic Teacher, who said he favored letting the 
states decide whether to use part of federal funds for private schools. 








Scholastic Teacher had asked both major candidates: '"Do you believe that federal 
aid should go to public schools only?" Democratic Nominee Kennedy replied: "Yes." 





Nixon's answer was: '"...in connection with the major programs of assistance that 


I have proposed this money would go to the states for distribution as they see fit. 
Hence, it would be up to each state to decide whether federal funds given to each 
state should be used for both public and private schools." 





HEW Secretary Flemming, commenting on Lodge's proposal, said it "makes no sense" 
and was an idle gesture, because Congress would not approve. Church groups (Prot- 
estants and Other Americans for Separation of Church and State, and the National 
Association of Evangelicals) promptly issued statements of protest, calling on Lodge 
to reconsider; on Nixon to repudiate the view of his running mate. 





Background for the controversy shows up in timely fashion in the current (October) 
issue of Teachers College Record, published by Columbia University. It presents a 
debate on the subject: "Public funds for parochial schools?" Arguing the affirma- 
tive is the Rev. Neil J. McCluskey, S.J., education editor of America, weekly jour- 
nal of opinion edited under Catholic auspices. The negative is taken by R. Freeman 
Butts, William F. Russell Professor in the Foundations of Education at Columbia's 
Teachers College. 








Says Fr. McCluskey: "...The Catholic laity and clergy of the United States are 
fully aware that direct basic support by the government to parochial schools is out 
of the question for perhaps several more generations."' What Catholics want now, he 
says, is "...fuller distribution of educational items immediately related to the 
child benefit principle, the legal dimensions of which have already been largely 
indicated by the courts." 





Says Dr. Butts: "The fundamental issue...is not whether certain welfare or aux- 
iliary services for private and parochial school children should be paid out of pub- 
lic tax moneys." Since 1930, he adds, piecemeal exceptions to the general idea of 
the public school have begun to be made--bus rides, textbooks, etc. for private 
schools. But since about 1950 the argument has been extended to a full-blown theory 
of private rights in education with the claim being made that private and public 
schools have equal rights to public aid because they both perform a public service, 
Adoption of this principle, he says, would undermine if not destroy the public school 
system as we have known it for 150 years. 














Harry S. Ashmore, Pulitzer Prize-winning editorial writer and former 
-| executive editor of the Arkansas Gazette, has been named editor-in- 
NEWS- chief of Encyclopaedia Britannica. >>» William S. Kerr, vice-president 
E and business manager, has announced plans to add 65 acres to Northwestern @ 
=| Univ. suburban Evanston campus by filling in part of Lake Michigan; cost 
MAKERS to create the tract, $5,200,000, with an additional $22 million for build- 
ings. »»> Henry H. Hill, president of Peabody College, is on a two-month 
round-the-world trip, including a visit with the college's teacher edu- 
cation team in Korea. >> R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., has resigned as presi- 
dent and member of the Chicago Board of Education to help in the Presidential campaign 
of his brother-in-law, Senator John F. Kennedy. Named prominently as a successor to 
Shriver on the Chicago board is Lawrence A. Kimpton, former chancellor of the Univ. of 
Chicago and now general manager of planning, Standard Oil Co. (Indiana). »» Clifford 
P. Archer, professor of education, Univ. of Minnesota, became president, Dept. of Rural 
Education, National Education Assn., Oct. 8; J. C. Fitzgerald, director, Division of 
Continuing Education, Univ. of Oklahoma, president-elect. Cecil D. Hardesty, superin- 
tendent, San Diego (Calif.) County Schools, became president, Oct. 12, of the depart- 
ment's division of county and rural area superintendents; T. C. Knapp, superintendent, 
Stark County Schools, Canton, Ohio, president-elect. »%» Seymour E. Harris, professor 
of political economy, Harvard Univ., in More Resources for Education, published last 
week (Harper & Bros.), says that by 1970 the United States must spend $17 billion a year 
more on its schools and colleges--almost doubling present expenditures--with greater help 
‘from the federal government. 
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> Kemp Huber, of Weber Costello Company, Chicago Heights, I1l., president of the 
Associated Exhibitors, estimates that member companies invest about $20 million in edu- 
cational exhibits at an annual convention of the American Assn. of School Administrators, 
with total annual sales to the school market of more than $500 million. The Associated 
Exhibitors’ annual $1,000 scholarships to encourage outstanding young men to make the 
school superintendency a life career will be presented this winter to Stanley C. Campbel. 
graduate student, Univ. of Wisconsin, and Walter J. Ziegler, superintendent, San Gabriel 
(Calif.) School District. 








. Carl F. Hansen, superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C., pointing to the need 
for more money than the D.C. budget office allowed to operate and build schools next 
year, told a Board of Trade committee that the school system may be producing a crop of 
future demagogues: "If we turn into the community the rebellious, the inarticulate, 
the confused, and the uprooted, we are setting the stage for our own crops of Castros 
and Khrushchevs."" Hansen said the school system continues to produce some children who 
are unproductive and undeveloped; community leaders, he said, have not helped him manu- 
facture the "ammunition" he needs to develop the city's human resources to the fullest. 





ee Bernard Berelson, director, Bureau of Applied Social Research, Columbia Univ., 
strongly defends the existing pattern of the American graduate school in a 346-page 
analysis, Graduate Education in the United States, published last week by McGraw-Hill. 
He criticizes graduate students' "poor writing and the associated bad organization of 
research and scholarly reports''; recommends a new "intermediate degree" for undergrad- 
uate teachers for the smaller liberal arts colleges, and tightening of the program for 
doctoral training. He lists as the top 12 graduate schools, alphabetically: Califor- 
nia (Berkeley), California Institute of Technology, Chicago, Columbia, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Illinois, M.I.T., Michigan, Princeton, Wisconsin, and Yale. 
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